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SELF-INDULGENCE; 


a tale of the nineteenth century. 
——— 


CHAPTER VI. 
Reminicences, 
1Ts sont passes ces jours de fete.” 


In the spring of the year 1802, Mr. 
Donneraile became of age: the first 
use he made of being entirely his own 
master, was to hasten to Paris, whither 
curiosity, love of change, and search 
for pleasure, led such innumerable 
flocks of English to gratify the vanity, 
and fill the coffers of Bonaparte. 


As Mr. Donneraile’sfather had come 
unexpectedly to his title and estate, 
his son had, fortunately, not been 
aware, that he was to be a man of con 
sequence, and had received an educa- 
tion favourable to the development of 
talents, with which nature had amply 
supplied him. He had intended to 
follow the law, and was already reckon- 
ed by his companions in that profes- 
sion, to bid fair for the first honors, 
when his father’s accession rendered 
the prosecution of his law studies un- 
necessary, and he soon discarded them 
entirely from his attention, as being in- 
sufferable bores, Mr, Donneraile took 
special care in quitting these chains, to 
rub off the pedantry that had accompa-. 
nied them: and ashe had a very hand- 
some person, the airs he gave: himself 
soon sat becomingly upon him, and he 
lost the rust and precision of Lincoln’s 
Inn, inthe gay and fashionable graces 
ofthe west endofthe town He had, 
however, too much real information, 
and too refined a taste, to enter with 





| becoming spirit into all the clubsfrom 
| the four-an-hand to the Hell, and he 
yawned so naturally in these delecta-. 


ble societies, that he once. or twice 
overshot the mark; and sir B. C. who 
had-kindly taken him into training, at 
the.cheap rate of being presented with 
a magnificent snuff box, ventured to 
say, “ Why, yawning has a very good 
effect when a handsome woman is 
talking to you—but it is not necessary 
now.”— Mr. Donneraile, thrown off his 
guard, and of atemper not to submit 
quietly to quizzing, replied, in a voice 
of contempt. 


“To tell you the truth, C——, I 
am damned fired of you all.” 


And so saying, he caught up his 
hat, and left his-friend to shrug his 
shoulders, adjust his wristband, and 
pronounce sentence upon him in these 
memorable words. 


“An insufferable boor; an incorri- 
gible brute, upom my honor.” 


In a few days afterwards, Mr. Don- 
neraile found himself at Paris. He 
amused himself extremely well in this 
new scene of dissipation, but carried 
his views rather further than a ball- 
room, or.a theatre, and for this reason 
avoided the idle of his own nation, and 
lived entirely with natives, Ofall the 
persons with whom he became ac- 


que. ‘ated, none excited his interest so 


much as the comte de Morienne, whose 
Habitual melancholy soon attracted his 
attention, and,whose delightful man- 
ners charmed him upon a farther ac- 
quaintance, 


i 


The comte de Morienne was one of 


L 





those persons that seemed designed 
for another age than the present. - His 
high chilvalrous sentiments, his noble 
dignity, and wild remance of charac- 
ter, were ill calculated for the evanes- 
cent froth of senseless wit, and the 
heartless selfishness of modern philo- 
sophy ; for even the gravest set of the 
present day, laugh at every ennobling 
sentiment, and wish to degrade human 
nature inorder to bring it to a level 
with theirown narrow understandings, 
or vicious intentions; but the comte 
de Morienne was one of those few up- 
on whom nature had set the seal of 
pre-eminence ; and it was not in the 
power of the world to efface the heay- 
enly impression. Misfortune, that 
tamer of the human passions, had 
somewhat tempered the enthusiastic 
flame which once shone in the expres- 
sive features of de Morienne, but if 
health and youth no longer “ knit every 
joint, and every sinew strung,” the 
mellowing hand of time had only im- 
paired, not destroyed his manly beauty, 
and the heart’s sorrow were traced in 
every lineament of a countenance that 
said, I would not be pitied, but I have 
need ef sympathy. In the society of 
such a being, all Mr. Donneraile’s 


good qualities were encouraged; if ke 
could ever have retained him as his 


guardian angel, he might have been 
perhaps made stedfast in the right 
path. 


The comte de Morienne’s health not 
permitting him toe go into crowded 
rooms, Mr. Denneraile went very little 
out,and feund more cntertainmentin his 
fiiend’s conversation, particularly in 
his account of the late revolution, than 












in any gayer acene: but there were 
moments when, in the inidst of these 
tales of horror, he would stop abrupty, 
clench his hands in agony, and leave 
Mr. Donneraile to wonder for hours 
alone. Sometimes the latter ventured 
to request that he would communicate 
the cause of his anguish to him; but 
de Morienne replied, “ No, ere we 
part you shall know all, but not now— 
not now, | cannot.” . 


The comte de Morienne’s health 
declined rapidly, and it was evident 
that mental distress preyed fast upon 
a frame that seemed originally design- 
ed to brave a weight of years ; but what 
can withstand the mining of unavailing 
sorrow, that inward poison that saps 
the yery foundation of life. 


By the advice of a physician, de 
Morienne was to make a tour to Switz- 
crland, and proposed to Mr. Donneraile 
toaccompany him. The lattcr accept- 
ed with unfoigned pleasure, and a ray 
of delight illumined the countenance 
of his friend, who could only say as he 
pressed his hand, new this is kind, 
They set out in the middle of May up- 
on their excursion. 


Mr. Donneraile wished to please, 
and when that desire does not proceed 
from vanity, it seldom fails of success ; 
--he became every day dearer to the 
comte de Morienne, who found in him 
not merely an agreeable, but an in- 
forming companion. He acquired 
much of the manners of England, and 
efits soil, of its natives; andif he was 
answered with a little British partiality, 
he returnedthe compliment two-fold 
in his account of France. 


As the travellers passed sofme mag- 
nificent chateaux in ruins, the comte 
de Morienne loudly lamented the san- 
guinary horrors which had devastated 
the fertile proyinces through which 
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they passed, and in many instances 
inflicted worse than death upon those 
who escaped the swords of the wretch- 
es that so lately had deluged the soil 
with blood. 


As they approached Pontalier, a sort 
of supernatural power appeared to re- 
animate the exhausted frame of de 
Morienne. “ The time is come, my dear 
Donneraile,” said he, “when you shall 
hear a tale that will freeze your blood. 
Do vou see that wood,” continned-he: 
“there the happiest years of my ex- 
istence were passed—years of bliss 
that can never return.” 


He paused for a moment as if to gain 
strength to go on. 


Mr. Donneraile made no reply; he 
felt the emotion that agitated his friend 
could only be answered by silence. 


Some minutes elapsed, when the 





comte de Morienne again spoke, but | 
with a hurried vehemence, which | 
proved how little he was equal to the 

exertion. | 


“ Near that spot was the Chatteau 
de Montbazon, in which resided a wo- 
man who was more than a mother to 
me; a woman whose’ virtues were an 
honour to humanity, and who is sure- 
ly rewarded ina better world for the 
indignities and misery she suffered in 
this. She had two daughters of exqui- 
site beauty. Eliane, the eldest, was 
my betrothed wife: the other was 
some years younger. The day was 
fixed that was to unite us, but that sun 
of joy was never to rise for me. The 
bare recollection of this tragedy in- 
spires me with all of love and rage, 
and despair, the human heart can feel. 


The ancient family, the pure blood 
of the Montbazons, nay, the very vir- 





tues that adorned their high station, 


were so inany fatal gills te hurt them 
inte the abyss of ruin, 


The compte de Morienne’s voice 
fultered: in a low tone of agony, he 
again continued, 


“ The bloody emissaries of the san 
guinary Robespierre arrived at Mont- 
bazon the very night previous to that 
of my marrigage, and, under the pre- 
tence of their family being suspected 
by the nation, hurried them to prison, 
without allowing them to take the small- 
est article; and, the instant these 
wretched victims of lawless tyranny 
were carried off, another party of ruf- 
fians plundered the house, and then 
set fire to it. And, where was I the 
while ? Could I calmly view this scene 
of horror? Could I behold all that 
made life valuable to me snatehed 
away, and not strain every nerve to res- 
cue the objects of my love, or die in 
the attempt? I raved, I raged, I slew 
many of those monsters, that deserved 
not the name of men: vain was my 
rage, idie were my ravings, my arm 
was impotent to save, my tongue to 
plead for mercy; overcome by num- 
bers, I sunk to the earth wounded and 
insensible, 1 was cast inte a dungeon 
at Besancon; oh! that I had never 
been taken thence in my life; but my 
youth and strength preserved me for 
further wretchedness A man of the 
lowest extraction, to whom I had ren- 
dered some service in the regiment of 
——, though leagued with these blood 
hounds, still retained some sentiments 
of humanity, and laboured with inces- 
sant earnestness to obtain my liberty, 
while in the interim he restored me to 
valueless health. He effected my re- 
lease about three. weeks afterwards; 


‘oh! fatal kindness, the life of life was 


gone for ever, why was mere existence 
left ?”” 
te be continued, 














For ihe Olte. 


ORIGIN OF SIN. 
continued. 


This Lucifer weakened the nations 
before he fell, but was unable to weak- 
en them afterwards, He said in his 
heart he would ascend into heaven. 
Was this the sin of Satan, as is gene- 
rally supposed? Was he not already 
in heaven ? How then should he say in 


his heart, I will ascend into heaven? L. 


will not trouble the reader with any 
thing so vague as the vulgar applica- 
tion of this scripture, only enough *o 
show that it had no such meaning. 
The king of Babylon is pointed out, 
inthis prophecy, as exalting his throne 
above the s/ars of God, which in a fi- 
gurative sense, undoubtedly meant, 
his exalting himself by the reduction 
of the Jews, who are figuratively called 
the s‘ars of God. Again, this angel of 
light must have been very ignorant of 
the power and goodness of the Al- 
mighty, in order to have possessed a 
thought, that to rebel against him 
could be of any possible advantage, or 
that he could have carried and main- 
tained a contest with him. If he was 
as ignorant as all this, the inhabitants 
of heaven must have been extremely 
uncultivated, in that age of eternity, 
and no great ornament to a place so 
much famed for glory and grandeur. 
if heaven, which is said to be God’s 
throne, is, or ever was, inhabited by de- 
fectable beings, the place itself must 
be a defectable place; and why 
the Almighty should take up his 
special abode in a defectable place, 
surrounded by defectable beings, I can- 
hot imagine. But I pass on. After 
Satan was turned out of heaven, he saw 
no possible way to injure his adversa- 
ty, only by contaminatiug his crea- 
tures, which he had just made, and 


-described, 
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Here observe, the matter 
appears strange. Did God not know 
the evil disposition of Satan? Had he 
forgotten the awful difficulty but just 
settled? Or would he leave an inno- 
cent lamb to the ferocity of a bear rob- 
bed of her whelps? God had driven 
Satan from heaven, from his own pre- 
sence, but left him at loose ends to 
prey on his tender offspring, whom he 
had just left in a defenceless situation, 
on this ball of earth ! What would ap- 
pear more unnatural and shocking, 
than for a father to chase his enemy out 
of door, but leave him to slay his de- 
fenceless children in the street? Ishall, 
after what I have observed, beg liber- 
ty to say, I am so far from believing 
any such story respecting the cause of 
sin, that I hare not even the shadow of 
evidence, from scripture or reason, to 
support the sentiment. But I have 
been told, that man, standing in a state 
of senseless purity, could not have 
fallen from that rectitude, unless there 
had been some sinful being to have 
tempted him. Admitting there is any 
force in this observation, it stands as 
directly against the fall of Satan,without 
a sinful temptation, as it does against 
man’s transgression without a tempter. 
Was man more pure, before he sinned, 
than that holy angel in heaven? If not, 
how could that angel sin, without a 
temptation, easier than man, who was 
made in a lower grade? But suppos- 
ing we should admit that God com- 
manded an angel to worship his son 
Jesus, and the angel refused, and call 
that the first sin ever committed, it 
would not determine its origin orcause, 
A cause, or origin, must exist, before 
an effect, or production. So, after all 
our journeying to heaven afier a sin- 
ning angel, and after pursuing him to 
hell, and from hell to the earth, we 





placed in the happy situation before | have only shewn, that the way in 


have not yet answered (he question, 
viz. What is the origin of sin? We 











whieh this question has been general 
ly solved, is without foundation. 


to be continued. 


SAA DO Gita 
To the Editor of the Olio. 
Sin; 

Having been much pleased with the his- 
torical sketches in your last paper,respecting , 
the Cossacks, of whom the French Bulletins 
of the Grand Army have frequently made 
mention, in their late campaign in Russia, | 
send you some further extracts, principally 
from Lloy’s and Clark’s Travels, giving a 
more general description of this singular 
race of people, which I doubt not will be read 
with much interest by many of your subseri~ 
bers. 


oe 


“ The Cossacks are in gencral per- 
sons of low stature; they wear smal! 
whiskers, & shave their heads, excep- 
ting the crown, upon which they leave 
a small circle of hair. Their dress is 


‘a fur cap, a loose, Asiatic robe, and 


large pantaloons; boots or half boots, 
without spurs, and a whip hanging 
from the right wrist. Their arms are 
a lance about twelve feet in length, a 
brace of pistols slung on the left sidey. 
acartridge box on the right, & a smalb 
scymitar without any guard, or even 
cross-bar. Their horses are ponies, 
which are strong and active but not 
fleet. The accoutrements are a kind. 
of hussar saddic, a small snafle witlr 
large eyes and no horns, to the near 
eye of which is fastened a thong, that 
is also tied to the saddle, and which 
occasionally serves fora halter. They 
ride short and full footed; raise them- 
selves on their stirrips; bend their 
bodies with great activity, & throw 
themselves into different attitudes. 
They never push their horses on fult 
speed in straight line; butin gallop- 
ing turn them in various directions, 
describing in their progress a serpen- 
tine line,and wheeling continualty to 
the right and left. When not in ac- 





tion, they carry their hance slung on 
the foot; when engaged, they present 
against the enemy by holding it almost 
in the middle, and counterpoising it un- 
der the arm, and from constant prac- 
tise direct it against an object with 
great dexterity. 


‘¢ In retreating, they rest the lance 
upon their shoulder as a defence 
against blows; and occasionally oppose 
the point to a pursuing enemy. These 
Cossacks, on account of their aversion 
to regular discipline, are not trained 
to attack in squadron ; but act only as 
skirmishers, & are said to be extreme- 
ly adroit in their desultory evolutions: 
they are usually let loose upona fly- 


ing enemy, when they do great execu- | antee their privileges. 


tion. They excel as patrols; and are 
remarkable for their vigilance on our 
posts, and their knowledge of the coun- 
try: The sagacity which they derive 
from habit and practice, is in some 
particulars astonishing : by examining 
a tract whieh has been lately traversed 
by the enemy in the most tumultuary 
manner, they can discover, with toler- 
able exactness, the number of horses 
that have passed over it, now many of 
them were led. ‘Some of them can 
descry, if any movement is taken a- 
mong a corps of troops, far beyond the 
reach of usual observation; others, by 


distinguish the buz of men, 


The Cossacks of ihe Don occupy an | 
extensive countrylupon the river Don, 
the capital of which is Tscherchaskoy, 
a town situated upon an island in the 
above mentioned river, which contains 


about 15000 inhabitants. The ac- 
counts of their orgin are very various; 
butthe Cossacks of the Don, accor- 
ding to the account which the best in- 
structed among them give of their own 


eople, are a mixture of various na- 























| System at an early period. 
“ons, principally of Circassians, Malo- ' 





Russians and Russians, but also of 
Yartars, Poles, Greeks, Turks, Cal- 
mucsand Arminians. ‘The first estab- 
lishment of their town, according to 
their own account, was founded by re- 
fugees from Greece, to whom the 
people of Azof denied admission, and 
who, in consequence, came to this 
island.—Nothing has contributed more 
to augment the colony of the Don Cos- 
sacks, than the freedom they enjoy. 
Surrounded by systems of slavery, they 
offer the singular spectacle of an in 

creasing republic; like a nucleus, put- 
ting forth its roots and ramifications to 
all parts of an immence, despotic em- 
pire, which considers it a wise policy 
to promote their increase and to guar- 
By a regula- 
tion of their military constitution, from 
an early period of their history, they 
have granted all the privileges which 
they enjoy to their prisoners of war, 
which has rapidly inereased their num- 
bers. ‘They have existed as a distinct 
people about nine hundred years, and 
under the different names of Malo- 
Russian Cossacks, Don Cossacks, Cos- 
sacks of the Black Sea, of the Volga, 
of Grebenskoy, of Osenbourg, of the 


tons; to each of which a portion 67 
land an annual allowance of corn (their 
own territory being almost wholly pas- 
ture ground) is allowed by the govern- 
ment, according to the returned num- 
ber of the Cossacks, Each flanitza is 
subject to an ataman, who is chusen 
annually by the Cossacks, and during 
their meetings receives great respect 
from them. He formerly marched at 
the head of his flanitza; but now sends 
the requisite contingent of troops, 
which are put under officers appointed 
by the crown, The Cossack, in conse- 
quence of his allowance of land and 
corn, may be summoned to serve for 
any term not exceeding three years, in 


'in any part of the world, meunted 
9 


armed and clothed at his own expence, 
Food, pay and camp-equapage are fur- 
nished by government. ‘.hey are en- 
tirely free from all taxes; and those 
who have served three years are not 
liable, or not often called upon to serve 
abroad, except during particular emer- 
gencies. ‘They are represented as 

| better educated, more dignified, clean- 
ly and hospitable people than the Rus- 
sians. 








Usal Aips and of Siberi: are spread | 


over an immence extent of country. In | 


the year 1579, they made their first ap- 


| pearance in the Russian armies, and 
— * | 
applying their ears to the ground, can | 


have ever since proved very useful 


| intheir wars. 


TheCossacksare excellent soldiers, 
and are passionately fond of war, be- 
ing bred from their childhood to the 
profession of arms, an employment for 
which their internal police and civil 
regulations are singularly calculated to 
fit them. Inthis respect their inter- 
nal regulations, more than that of any 
other nation now existing perhaps, re- 
semble those of the Feudal military 
Their ter- 
vitovy is divided into fanitzas, or can- 


THE COSSACK WAR SONG, 


Hourra! the villages burn bright ; 


To horse, Cossack ! 
Hourra ! for the avenging fichi! 


| These fires betray the Invader’s flight ; 


We’il follow by that ghas' ly light 
His bloody track ; 
Nor rest, nor respite, day or night, 


We'll give, Cossack ¢ 


By heaven and by Hetmaan led, 

Hourra, Cossack! 
Nor famine, frost, or igh: we'll dread ; 
But the foe starve where we are fed, 
The air they breathe, the ice ‘hey ‘read 

Their bodies raek ; 
The Caul’s repose in our snowy bed 

Is death, Cossack ! 














We have a reckauing, dire and Jong, 
For Moscoa’s sack ; 
Moscow, the sacred and the strong, 
Her blazing streets, and murdered throng ! 
With vengeance for the impious wrong 
The skies are black ; 


They share and urge our wrath along ; 
Hourra, Cossack ! 


—Dae- 


For the Olio. 


To the Benevolent. Club for. lessening and 
extirpating the evils to which man by na- 
ture is liable, as well as those imposed up- 
onus by custom. 


Gentlemen, 


Tt is with considerable satisfaction 
that I have lately discovered, by read- 
ing a paper, the existence of a club; 
it immediately occurred to me, upon 
perusing your address to the fair sex 
of this metropolis, that you was the 
most suitable person to write to upon 
a subject, which I think, calls loudly 
for ttention. 
posed upon us by custom, I conjecture 
it must consequently come under your 
notice. I believe no person will deny, 
that the taste which the fair discover, 
and the practices which they sanction, 
have great influence upon society. If 
this position be a true one, I trust you 
will agree with me, that in this age of 
giddiness and frivolity, it is necessary 
to remind the female part of the com- 
munity of their dignitly, by hinting to 
them those things, which you, in com 
mon withthe rest cf mankind, must al- 
low are incompatible with it. Imay con- 
fess that I always had great vencration 
for the fair, and that my most assiduous 
endeavours have been to.render myself 
agreeable tothem; yet I may tel. you, 
gentlemen, that the accomplishment 
of this object has sometimes been at 
the expence of that consciousness 


\s 1 deem it an evil im- 


which I ever wish to carry about me, 
of having spent my time im such a 
manner as best comports with the dic- 
tates of reason and propriety. You 
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cannot, I presume, be ignorant of their 
indifference to, I had almost said, abso- 
iute contempt of literary pursuits, 
which so highly exalt the female cha- 
racter, and place it on an enviable pre- 
eminence. Neither can I deubt, if 
this subject has arrested your obser- 
vation, that you have beheld with pity 
and disgust, minds which ought to be 
the sacred receptacle of the most va- 
luable treasures, stored with little 
more than.a knowledge of the most 
recent fashion, or the most enamour- 
ing beau, it would be presumptuous 
in me to dictate to your honourable 
body means, whereby a reform might 
be effected in that part of the commu- 
nity, which in a manner gives renown 
or infamy to our sex and to a nation. 
l shal! therefore carefully avoid it, re- 
lying with the fullest confidence on 
you to devise some plan for the accom- 
plishment of an objest, which, while it 
shall prompt the female world to.more 
noble pursuits than at present engage 
it, will at the same time render esen- 
tial service lo society 
ORLANDO. 


—=—— 


PRAYER FOR A HUSBAND, 


From a profane libertine, from one 
affectedly pious, from a profuse al- 
moner, from an uncharitabie wretch 
from a wavering religioso and injudi- 
cious zealot—deliver me ! 


From one. of starch’d gravity, or 
ridiculous levity, from an ambitious 
statesman, from a restless projector, 


from one that loves any thing besides | 


me, but what is very. just and honoura- 
ble,—deliver me! 


From an extacy’d poet, a modern 
wit, a base coward, and a rash fool— 
deliver me! 


From a Venus darling, from a Bac- 
chus proselytc, fram a travelling half- 








bred, from ail other masculine affecta- 


tions, not yet recounted — deliver me ! 
—But give me one, whose love has 
more of judgment than passion, who 
is master of himiself ; or at least an in- 
defatigable scholar in such a study, 
who has an equal flame, a parallel in- 
clination, a temper and soul like mine, 
that as two tallies, we may appea: 
more perfect by union.—Give me onc 
efas gentecl an education as a little 
expense of time will permit, with an 
indifferent fortune, independent of the 
servile levees of the great, and one 
whose retirement is not so much from 
the public, as into himself; one (if 
possible) above flattery and affronts, 
and yet as careful in preventing an in- 
jury, as able to repair it; one, the 
beauty of whose mind exceeds that of 
his face, yet that not deformed, soas 
to be distinguished from others by its 
ugliness.—Give me one that has learn- 
ed to live, much in a little time; one 
that is ne great familiar in converse 
with the world, nor no little one with 
himself ;-one (if two such happitesses 
may be granted at one time to our sex) 
who with these endowments may have 
an easy honest disposition ; who by his 
practice, as well as principles, has 
made himself so, let him be truly vir- 
tuous and pious, and me truly happy 
in my choice, 
INAMORATO, 


EFFECTS OF LOVE. 


Eginardus was secretary of state to 
Charlemagne, and having placed his 
affections much higher than his con- 
dition admitted, made love to one of 
his daughters ; who, seeing this man 
of a brave spirit, and a grace suitable, 
thought him not too !ow for her whom 
merit had so eminently raised above 
his birth: she loved him, and gave 
him free access to her, sofar as to sul. 
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for him to converse and read inher 
chamber on evenings, which ought to 
have becn kept as a sanctuary where 
reliques are preserved. It happened 
cn a winter's evening, Eginardus (ever 
hasty in his approaches, but negligent 
about returning.) had somewhat too 
long continued his visit: in the mean 
time a snow had fallen, which troubled 
them both; he feared to be betrayed 
by his feet, and the lady was unwilling 
that such prints should be found at her 
door, Being much perplexed, love, 
which taketh the diadem of majesty 
from queens, made her do an act for 
her lover, ve-y unusual for the daugh- 
ter of one of the greatest m+n upon 
earth; she took the gentleman upon 
her shoulders, and carried him all the 
length of the court to his chamber, he 
never set a foot to the ground, that so 
the next day no impression might be 


seen of his footing. It fell out that 


Charlemagne watched at his study this | 


night, and hearing a noise, opened 
her window, and perceived this pretty 
prank, at which he could not tell whe- 
ther_it were best to be angry or to 
laugh. ‘The next day, in a great as- 
sembly of lords, and in the presence 
of his daughter and Eginardus, he ask- 


ed what punishment that servant was | 


worthy of who made use of a king’s 
daughtcr as of a mule, and caused 
himself to be carried on her shoulders 
in the midst of winter, through night, 
snow, and all the sharpness of the sea- 
sone Every one gave his opinionyand 
not one but condemned that insolent 
man to death. The princes and se- 
cretary changed colour, thinking no- 
thing remained for them but to be flay- 
ed alive. 
his secretary with a smooth brow, said, 
«“ Eginardus, hadst thou loved the prin- 
ecss ny daughter, thou oughtest to 


‘have come to her futher, the diposer 


of her liberty; thou art worthy of 
death, and I give thee two lives at this 





But the emperor looking on | 
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present, take thy fair porteress in mar- 
riage, fear God, and love one anether.” 
—_— 

The following extraordinary circum- 
stances took place on the entrance of 
the French into Moscow— Ihe arch- 
bishop who was in advanced age, 
whose character was held in the high- 
est veneration, and who had composed 
a prayer which was much admired, 
was in the act of performing divine 
service, when he was informed that 
the enemy had entered the city. He 
paused for a moment, crossed himself, 
and immediately expired. 


ao 





OUR FORTUNE, 

The mould of a man’s fortune, is, 
generally speaking, in his own hands 
—but his mind must keep way with 
the wheels of his fortune. Confidence 
and reputation, are however essential 
ingredients. 





FRUGALITY AND PLEASURE. 
Sonie of the necessities which po- 
| verty imposes, are not hardships but 
| pleasure—sfgugality itself is a pleasure. 





| It is an exepoig® of attention and con- 


| trivance, which, if successful, produces 
satisfaction, . 


CUNNING PERSONS. 

In dealing with cunning persons, it 
is proper to consider their ends, to in- 
terpret their speeches; say but little 
to them, and that which they least look 
for. In negociations of difficulty, a 
man cannot expect to sow and reap at 
once. 


ENVY AND DISCONTENT. 
A man of a sound and active mind, 
has in his very constitution, a remedy 
against the disturbance of envy and 


discontent. ‘These passions gain no 
admittanee into his breast. 








FENELON AND BOSUELL. 

When in company it was disputed 
who of these eminent persons had 
been of greatest use to religion, a lady 
decreed with great acuteness and ele- 
gance—* Bosuell makes you under- 


stand your religion, and Fenelon makes 
you love it.” 





Some robbers having broken into a 
gentleman’s house, went to the foot- 
man’s bed, and told him if he moved 
he wasa dead man. “ That’s a lie, 
(cried the fellow) if I move I am sure 
I’m alive.” 


A MISER+- 


A master of languages, named Dan- 
don, died lately at Bertin, literally 
‘hrough want of the necessaries of life. 
It appears that he gave instructions to 
his pupils during the day, and _ solici- 
ted alms at night.—Under the floor of 
his apartment were found twenty thou- 
sand crowns in specie. He had no 
other heir than his brother, whom he 
had refused to see for thirty seven- 
years, because he had senta letter to 
him without paying the postage. 

—— 
For the Olic. 


ACROSTIC. 
M idst a valley o’erchequered wit h'sunshine 
and shade 
A rose bush Inxuriantly grew ; 
Regardless of thorns which i‘s branches ar- 
ray’d, 
I seiz’d on a bud which in triumph display’d 
A bloom and a beauty for yev. 
HENRY. 





A YOUNG LADY TO HER SWEETHEART. 
My though‘s on you can never dwell, 

Heart breaking as it seems to you-—— 
Kind, flattering words I cannot ‘ell— 

Sir, ‘ake my meaning, it is true. 
Indeed { plainly speak my min, ? 
You're only one more fair to find, ‘ 


Won by your art, she may be bind, 


Ile read the first word in each line te fud 
the real meaning. 








NEW-YORK: 
SATURDAY, MARCH 13. 
Sa SYN em 
Itis reported that the Emperor of 
Russia has offered to the United States 
and Great Britain, his mediation with 
a view to promote peace between them, 
and that a communication to this effect 


has just been made to our government 
by Mr, Daschkoff. 





Gen. Dearborne and suit arrived at 
Sacket’s Harbour on Wednesday the 
3d. inst. Regulars and militia were 
daily arriving. Apprehensions for the 
safety of the town and flotilla were 
gradually subsiding. 





About 60 sailors passed through Al- 
hany on Saturday last, from the east- 
ward, for Sacket’s Harbour, 

—— 

On Friday the 5th inst. arrived at 
Marblehead, the British brig Ann,from 
Liverpool, with a cargo of dry goods 
and crates, valued at 100,000 dollars, 
prize to the private armed schooner 
Growler, Graves, of Salem, 





It appears that a British fleet is off 
Charleston, S.C. and the commanding 
officer (Lord Townsen@) has declared 
that port in a state of blockade. 





The naval expedition for America. 
under the command of Lord Amelius 
Beuuclerck, sailed from Portsmoth on 
the 17th January. 

Itis stated in the National Intelli- 
gencer thas Joel Bariow breathed his 
last at a small town within a few miles 
of Cracovia, on his return from Wilna 
to Paris. His disorder was an inflam- 
mation of the lungs, which attacked 
him so suddenly, and progressed so 
rapidly as to deprive him of the oppor- 
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tunity of arranging his private or pub- 
lic affairs. 


—_— 


A British Government brig of 14 
guns, prize to the privateer brig Hol- 
kar, of this port, was spoken a few 
days ago off Montaug point. 


NAVAL PROMOTIONS. 

The following Lieutenants of our 
little Navy have been promoted to the 
grade ef Captains, by the President 
and Senate. They are to rank in the 
order here stated :— 

CHARLES GorRDON, 
James Jones, 

James LAWRENCE, 
Cuartes Morais. 





FRENCH LENE OF BATTLE SHIPS 
Ready for Sea and compleiely Manned. 

In the Texel, 5; at Rotterdam, 2; 
Antwerp, 23; Cherbourg, 5; Brest, 
6; L’Orient, 2; Rochefort, 8; Toulon, 
20; Genoa, 1; Veniee, 2—total 74; 
of which 5 are of 120 guns, and the 
remainder of 84 and 74 guns, | * * 


On the Stocks. 

At Rotterdam and near the Texel, 
5; Antwerp, 15; Cherbourg, 2; Brest, 
1; L’Orient, 4; Rochefort, 4; Tou- 
lon, 4; Genoa, k; Venice, 5 total 
41; of which one is of 130 guns, and 
another of 120 guns, ready to be 
launched. 


It thus appears that France possess- 
es one hundred and thirteen ships of 
the line, some of them enormously 
stout, and the greater number com- 
pietely manned and ready for sea. In 
addition to these, she owns a propor- 
tionate number of frigates and smaller 
vessels. 


Mr. Lewis D. Henry, and Mr. 
Thomas Stanley, of Newbern, N. C. 
fought a duel on Sunday, the 14]h ult. 





on the Virginia line. At the first fire 


the latter was shot through the body 
and expired instantly without speaking 
a word. 





SPRING ROCKETS. 

On Saturday afternoon, we under- 
stand, Mr. Beath, the inventor of the 
Spring Rockets, made trial of severai 
compositions, in the presence of Com- 
modore RopcGers, Captain Hutt, and 
others, to ascertain the greatest range 
his Roekets, could be made to per- 
form, and we are happy to state, that 
he succeeded in throwing one of six 
founds weight the great distance of 
two thousand yards, which is five hun- 
dred yards more than the Celebrated 
Congreve Rockets of ¢welve fronnde 
weight ! 

——<=<=3 9X 
MARRIED. 

On Thaursday evening, by the Rev. Mr 
Geissenhaimer, Mr. Philfp Branch, to Miss 
Catharine A. Moore, daughter of Mr. Baltus 
Moore, all of this eity. 


On the 17th of February last, by the Rev 


- | Dr, Moore, Mr. Joseph P. Pirsson, of New- 


York, to Miss Mary C. Creemer, of Wood- 
bridge, (N. J.) 

On Saturday evening last, by the Rev. Dr 
Moore, Mr. Jacob Misserve, of this city, to 
Miss Deborah B. Creemer, of Woodbridge, 
(N. J.) 

—_ | 
DIED. 

On Monday, afiera short ilinest, Charlee 
Henard? a native of France. 

On Saturday fhe 6th inst. in the 48th year 
of his age, Mr. Ezra Hounsfield. 

Same day, Mr. Didier Rouchas, a native of. 
France. 

At Spotswood, N.J. on the 25th ult. Mr. 
James Lorton, formerly of this city, carver 
aud gilder. 

On Wednesday morning, Mr. Cornelius 
Brinckerhoff, aged 48. 

Same day, Mr. William M‘Gill, in the [2d 
year of his age. 

On Thursday morning, in the 2ith year of 
his age, Mr. Gabriel Sisisire, of New-Lom 
don. 





‘ 


















For the Olio. 


THE SHEPHERDESS, 
A New Pastoral Song. 


Ob! listen ye nymphs of the pure limpid rill 

That murmurs delightful the meadows along; 

Ye lambs cease your bleating, come list to 
my theme ; 

Ye sweet plaintive warblers, come join in 
my‘song. 


Oh! where is young Damon? each shepherd 
is heard, 

With a tear anda sigh from his heart to ex- 
claim, 

“Ah! why did he leave us to wander afar? 

‘Ah! why did he leave us, for riches or 
fame ? 


While Hudson’s smoothe waters glide gently 
along, 

Perhaps on the ocean young Damon is tost ; 

Or, perhaps, while fair Magdalen dreams his 
return, 

Her shepherd ’mid tempest’s dread fury is 
lost. 


Ah! see her! all pensive she moves o’er the 


green ; 

Her hair is disshevelled, her cheeks are 
grown pale; 

Kind hope feeds her eye, cruel doubt bids it 


swim! 
Alas, she’s no longer the pride of the. vale. 


She heeds not her flocks,they have wandered 
astray, 

She heeds not the stranger that passes her by; 

‘The damsels all pity her sorrowful case, 

While thus she is heard to complain with a 


sigh: 


‘‘ Oh, Damon, my love, wilt thou never re- 
turn! 

** Ah! why didst thou leave me neglected, 
forlorn ? 

+ My onlytrelief are the streams from my 

heart ! 

‘Oh, surely, ’twere better I'd never been 
born.” 


“How pure was the tear that bedim’d his 
fond cye, 


“ How sweet was the kiss whieh at parting } 


he gave; 
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“ His look I’ remember as long as long as 
1 live, 

“ And his kisses, unsullied, tl bear to my 
grave. 


“ Alas! he now dreams of the pangs I en- 
dure, 


“ Unless he has chang’d his dear heart for a 
stone; 

“Oh! yes; he may easily judge of my woe, 

‘* By comparing the state of my heart with 
his own. 


“This moment perhaps he is weeping for me, 

“« And pouring his heart rending grief in the 
brine; 

“But, Damon! fond love bids me fly to the 
wave, 

Where, perchance, these sad tear-drops may 
mingle with thine. 

G. 1. H. 


MY AULD COAT, 
[From the Poems of W. Ingram.} 
“ Farewell! Farewell ! long hast thou worn, 
Though thread-bare, clouted now, and torn, 
A trusty servant ’een and morn, 
To me thou’st been ; 
And Grateful still, I winna scorn 
My guid auld frien’. 





“ A bield thou wast in stormy weather ; 
And mony a blast we’ve bray’d together ; 


And mony a time did I consider, 


With dowie mane, 
What way I wad procure anither, 


, When thou wast gare. 


| “© T ne’er was fond of being blaw, 
| And poet’s maun na often fa’ 
| To cast their duddy claise awa’ 
When they twin bare ; 
Their thraldom often is na sma’? 
Ere they get mair. 


« Ance on a day I was right vain 
To countenance thee as my ain. 
Ar > protect thee frae the rain 
' Wi?’ jerkin blue, 
That stormy weather might na stain 
Thy glossy bue. 


“Corro. g¢time! thy teeth devours 
The bre -n walls of massy towers, 
And levels potentates and powers 
To low estate ; 
Nor strength nor beauty here insures 
A better fate. 








“ Since the best things decay and rot, 
NeedI repine that my auld coat, 
ls doom’d to share the common Jot 
And yield to time ¢ 
Like it I soon shall be forgot, 
Por a, my rhyme.” 


THE FLOWER THAT NEVER FADES. 
Lovely flowers with charms abounding, 
Liveliest pictures on the plain 
Of youth and spring , yet pity wounding. 
That so short must be your reign. 


The violet meek, the morning bro’t 1, 
Blooming on the tufted green ; 

But a’ eve the virgin sought it, 

When no more it could be seen. 


Oh! rose, thy sweets at once I'll gather, 
Sung the shepherdess so bland ; 

She came—alas! the roses wither, 
Drooping in her lilly hand. 


Yet there’s a fair supernal flower, 
Brilliant thro’ th’ etherial round : 
The nymph who bears it to her bower, 

Thrice happy while it may be found. 


’Tis not with violets nor roses, 
Nor garden this nor field confines ! 
But ’tis the heart its stem incloses, 
There its morning lustre shines ! 


Every grace from this is flowing, 
And love supreme ; if this you tend, 
Princess! like your attractions growing, 
This unfading ne’er will end. 


ED -- ae 


ap An apprentice wanted to the 
Hatter’s business, apply at No, 235, 
Water-Street. 

MARCH 6th, 1813. 
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